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THE JAIN TEMPLE AT DILWARA
Mahavira, the " Great Hero," founder of the Jain
faith, was, we are told, a contemporary of Buddha
and he, too, dwelt in the valley west of the Ganges
in the sixth century before Christ. His doctrine,
like Buddhism, is an offshoot of Brahmanism;
indeed it has been said, plausibly enough, to lie
midway between Buddhism and Hinduism. Like
Buddhism and Brahmanism it accepts the doctrine
of transmigration and, following the teaching of the
Buddha, regards Nirvana as the supreme end of
human effort. It also follows the two religions
already mentioned in prescribing the rule of Yoga,
the habit of intensive meditation promoted by
uncomfortable postures of the body. For it was
first and foremost a cult of asceticism ; the soul
defiled by worldly contacts could achieve redemp-
tion only by retreating within itself. The Jains
founded a religious order which practised poverty,
chastity, and charity towards all living creatures.
Their monasteries and nunneries flourished over a
considerable period. One of the characteristics of
their noble and enlightened code of ethics was its
scrupulous respect for every vehicle of life, even the
humblest. I came across Jains who always walked
abroad wearing strips of gauze over their mouths
so as to obviate the risk of accidentally swallowing
insects, each of which, however tiny, is a living
creature, and, as such, shelters a soul.
" What, " I asked, " what does a Jain do when
he discovers fleas or lice on his body, or wakes one
morning to find himself afflicted by the itch ? "
"Well, strictly speaking," replied the friendly
Hindu who was showing me round Mount Abu
town, " he should do nothing at all. He should be